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When we assumed the charge of the Advocate, it was an ardent hope of our heart to 
make it an Anglo-Saxon Magazine, if not the organ of Universal Brotherhood. The idea 
was grateful to our imagination, that this little monthly messenger of peace might be as 
locally interesting and original in England as in this country, from its pages being filled 
with contributions from the friends of peace on both sides of the Atlantic. We hope yet 
to realise this idea, at least in respect to the contents of the Advocate. In our first num- 
ber, we had the pleasure of presenting to its readers an original article from Thomas Dick, 
L. L. D., of Scotland, and another from Rev. J. Angell James, of England. We received by 
the Hibernia, through our friend Dr. Lee, the following interesting article, which we would 
commend to an attentive perusal. We know of no reason but the author's modesty for 
withholding his name from the public, and he will pardon us if we attach less force to that 
than he does himself. The writer of the Address below is H. T. T. Macnamara, Esq. Bar- 
rister, in London, and author of a Prize Essay on Peace, one of the ablest productions on 
that subject, that can be found in the English language. 

ADDRESS TO THE AMERICANS ON THE OREGON QUESTION. 

BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Brethren : — I may well address you by this title, for we are descend- 
ed from the same ancestors, and are the offspring of the same Mother 
country. All human beings are brethren, as they acknowledge one great 
Father ; but we, in addition to this important relationship, are also allied 
by ties of blood, by human affinities. 

I offer no apology for my seeming presumption in writing to you as a 
nation, because I feel that each individual at the present crisis has a duty 
to perform, and however humble he may be, however weak his powers, 
yet he should exert them, such as they are, and protest against the com- 
mission of a great crime. And although one alone now appeals to you, 
yet he expresses the sentiments and sympathies of many thousand, in his 
own land. 

As in my own family, I would desire to heal wounds inflicted by un- 
kind words or actions, so would I lift up my humble voice to effect a rec- 
onciliation between you and your brothers. 

You are a great and powerful nation. You have made some progress 
in the arts and sciences, which are alike useful and honorable to the human 
race ; like us, you have numerous charitable and philanthropic Institutions ; 
Temperance and Peace Societies adorn your land and correspond with 
kindred associations in Great Britain. Your standard literature is of a 
high character, and you share with us the glories of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton, who belonged to our common country. You can turn with delight to 
the disinterested patriot Washington, the scientific Franklin and Fulton, 
the eloquent Channing, the. amiable William Ladd who may truly be call- 
ed the apostle of Peace and Temperance, the upright and learned judges 
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Story and Kent, with many others of distinguished fame,* but so indis- 
solubly are we connected by ancient ties, that Englishmen also feel an hon- 
est pride in these renowned characters and claim relationship with their 
honored names. The British historian points to their deeds with pecu- 
liar pleasure and congratulates his countrymen on their common descent.t 
And let us not forget that Washington, after having achieved the inde- 
pendence of his country, gave the warmest advice to cultivate the friend- 
ship of Great Britain, and by his casting vote just before his resignation, 
ratified a treaty of amicable and commercial intercourse between the 
mother country and her emancipated offspring. 

The discoveries of Franklin belong to universal science and are a bril- 
liant legacy to all nations. And it may be well at this time to recall to 
your memories a letter written by him in 1783 to an English Functionary, 
in which speaking of the Revolutionary War, he says, "What repeated 
follies are these repeated wars ! How many excellent things might have 
been done to promote the eternal welfare of each country ! What bridges, 
roads, canals, and other public works and institutions tending to the com- 
mon felicity, might have been made and established with the money and 
men foolishly spent during the last seven years by our mad wars in doing 
one another mischief!" f 

Fulton has wonderfully increased our facilities of communication, and 
thus enabled us the better to exchange the products of our industry, and 
to confer mutual benefits. Channing and Ladd, though much attached 
to the institutions of their own country, yet were the frequent and pow- 
erful advocates of England. They were the strenuous opponents of war, 
and the friends of a Christian and pacific policy. 

The admirable works on jurisprudence by Story and Kent are recog- 
nized in their principles in every civilized system of justice, and so high 
is the veneration entertained in England for the late Mr. Justice Story, 
that it is proposed to erect a statue of him in one of our chief halls of law. 

We have now been at peace with each other for more than a fourlh of 
a century, and both nations have fully derived the benefits, which ever 

* Among your diplomatists, Webster, Jay, Everett and McLane might be named ; nor 
should we omit Lieutenant Gilliss and other astronomers, or the many excellent meteorol- 
ogists, geologists, and professors of natural history, whose labors are an ornament to their 
country and a benefit to mankind. 

f Alison in his History of Europe during the French Revolution (v. 3. p. 202.) after des- 
cribing Washington as a Cromwell without his ambition and a Sylla without his crimes, 
continues, " It is the highest glory of England to have given birth even amidst trans-atlan- 
tic wilds to such a man." 

% Dip. Corr: v. 4. p. 172. 
8* 
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arise from peace. There have been disputes, but they have been wisely 
arranged by negotiation or arbitration. 

The question relating to the Oregon Territory has been warmly discuss- 
ed, and language which had been better had it been more temperate, ha3 
been used respecting it in both countries. But surely at this period of 
the world's advancement, we shall not allow a dispute, like this, to plunge 
us into all the horrors of war. Are we tired of peace and its tranquil 
blessings, or do we forget the frightful results of war, because some years 
have elapsed since it was waged between us ? 

"We are allied, I have said, by the ties of relationship ; and any physi- 
cal conflict between us will partake of the bitter and vengeful attributes 
of civil war ; we are also united by common interests, by commerce, the 
intermixture of our people, the progress of civilization, the advancement 
of the human race, and by that wide class of sympathies, which should 
ever prevail between great nations of a free and enlightened character. 

The generous and sound principles of unrestrained commerce which 
are about to be adopted by England, will draw us more closely to each 
other, and, by rendering our interests more dependant, afford an additional 
guarantee for peace. Our countrymen are settled on your shores and 
have cultivated your soil. Do not now moisten it with their blood ! 

Our subjects are serving in many of your vessels. Do not compel 
them to fight against their natural country or to desert your colors ! 

By all the considerations which I have mentioned, we implore of you 
collectively and individually to use your influence in averting the horrors 
of war. By the associations of the past, by anticipations of the future, 
we appeal to you not to retard the progress of mankind and throw it back, 
it may be a century. The march of science will be arrested ; the legisla- 
tion of peace suspended ; great public works of utility neglected ; com- 
merce impeded ; the hands of man imbrued in his brother's blood, and an 
awful responsibility incurred by all, who have not endeavored to prevent 
such calamities. 

But you may say, are we then tamely to yield our rights? I answer, 
certainly not, but trust not those rights to the chances of battle ; involve 
not yourselves and us in a devastating conflict, for the result of the acci- 
dents of war, when you may have your title properly examined and es- 
tablished on a safe and just basis. 

For after all, what is the dispute between us ? It is merely a question 
of title to a certain portion of land. It is the same in principle as if A 
and B,two citizens, were to claim the same estate. And should you not 
think it the height of madness to allow them to decide their respective 
rights by seeing which was the stronger man, which could by physical 
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strength take and retain possession of the land ? Such a course could not 
lead to any satisfactory result. The title would be as uncertain as ever ; 
the principles of justice would remain unapplied to the facts of the case- 
You would say to them, appeal to the Tribunal, where human reason, not 
brute force, governs the decision ; where the claims will be examined 
thoroughly, the evidence analyzed and 'weighed, the truth made manifest 
by calm and unprejudiced inquiry. 

' So do I, and the numerous class of Englishmen, who think with me, 
say to you, Submit the case to negotiation or the arbitration of a disinter- 
ested state, not to the force of arms. If your claim can be supported by 
proofs of its justice, you may reasonably expect a decision in your favor, 
while if you appeal to the sword, the result will not depend on the just- 
ice of your title, but the strength and discipline of contending forces, the 
skill of generals, or, it may be, the mere accidents of wind and weather. 
It would be better to decide the dispute by a throw of the dice. 

Should important rights be made to depend on such a basis ? And do 
you think that you will deserve success, if you refuse our offer to refer 
the question to arbitration ? No ! the sin, the awful sin will be on you ; 
you will be answerable for the blood shed and the suffering inflicted by 
your refusal. And sooner or later you will expiate your sin by a heavy 
punishment, which falls upon nations, as surely as upon individuals for 
their offences. But why do I speak thus ? You cannot, will not, give so 
lamentable an example to other nations and for future disputes, as to re- 
ject our offer of arranging this matter amicably. It is a question above 
all others adapted for settlement by arbitration. It is a question of rights 
extending over many years and resting on complicated facts. There has 
been a joint occupation of the territory by the Americans and British for 
more than fifty years ; the cause of dispute has already been made the 
subject of several negotiations and treaties ; neither government has yet 
exercised " eminent" dominion over the parts occupied by their respect- 
ive subjects, and it is impossible that the question can all at once without 
the addition of new facts have become so simple, as to admit of no 1 doubt 
whatever, and to justify either party in seizing upon the whole of the ter- 
ritory. And even if you should satisfy yourselves as to the justice of 
your proceedings, remember you would be acting as judges in your own 
cause, and it will be difficult to satisfy other nations of your fair dealing 
in thus terminating a joint possession of long continuance by a sudden, 
aggressive assertion of an undivided right. 

The mere statement of the points in controversy between us is quite 
sufficient to show the absurdity of attempting to decide them by any 
means but that of calm and rational inquiry. 
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The United States claim the Oregon on four distinct grounds, 1. By 
prior occupancy — 2. By prior discovery — 3. By cession from the 
French, who, it is said, were entitled to it by contiguity to Louisana, and 
4, by virtue of cession from Spain. 

To each of these claims it is answered by Great Britain, 

1. That her subjects were the prior occupants of the northern part of 
the territory, and also that they purchased the settlements of the first 
American occupants of the southern part. This question, then, depends 
on the evidence brought forward by the two governments to prior occu- 
pancy and will embrace a wide enquiry. 

2' That by the law of nations, mere discovery without occupancy is 
an insufficient title. But were it otherwise, that British adventurers dis- 
covered parts of the Oregon before Americans. This point involves an 
examination of International law and of the facts alleged. 

3. That the land in dispute is not so situated in regard to Louisiana 
as to come within the doctrine of contiguity, and therefore the French 
were never entitled to it. This must depend on the geographical position 
of Oregon in relation to Louisiana and on the true doctrine of contiguity. 

4. That Spain by a prior treaty had ceded a moiety of her rights, or a 
joint participation in them, so far as concerned the Oregon, to Great Brit- 
ian, The United States reply that the treaty has put an end to by war 
between Spain and Great Britain, to which it is answered that a treaty 
of such a character (involving a surrender of land) could not according to 
the law of nations be extinguished by war, and your own minister Jno. 
Wheaton has clearly expressed the same opinion, (See his " International 
Law," vol. 1. p. 296.) which is supported by decisions in your Supreme 
Court. It is also contended that even if the treaty had been extinguished, 
it was revived by a subsequent treaty. The decision of this question de- 
pends on the construction of treaties, the interpretation of International 
law and an inquiry into the former rights of Spain. 

I do not presume to offer any opinion upon the validity of either claim ; 
my purpose is to show you that you might as well attempt to fix the true 
age of the world, or establish the nebular theory by the swovd, as to de- 
cide satisfactorily or justly the Oregon question by an appeal to arms. 

Surely the United States may adopt a course more worthy of themselves, 
than to light up the flames of war. They have the option of continuing 
the present joint occupation, of referring the matter to arbitration or ne- 
gotiation, or of taking one half of the territory by an equitable partition. 

The world is large enough for us all, and depend upon it, we shall not 
improve it by fighting amongst ourselves, We have, I hope, become 
wiser in the middle of the nineteenth century than to risk the advantages 
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of peace for the certain evils of war and to waste the resources of two 
great nations on the field of battle. 

Believe me, my brethren, one who seeks to deserve the character of 
An unprejudiced and peaceful Englishman. 

London, Feb. 12, 1846. 



PATRIOTIC SLAVERY. 

BT J. P. BLANCHARD. 

We read in an old fable that an Ass loaded with panniers laid down 
and refused to go any further ; that his master whipped him up, telling 
him that the enemy was approaching, and if he did not move quick he 
would fall into their hands ; to which the Ass replied, that " he did not 
care for that, if he was to carry heavy loads and be whipped, it might be 
as well by one master as another." Now there are a number of very 
respectable persons in our community who would be very indignant at 
the imputation of the name or character of the humble quadruped above 
mentioned, who yet really do not seem to have attained the light which 
would enable them to act so sensibly. You will hear them denouncing 
the rulers of the country as unprincipled demagogues, striving to promote 
the supremacy of their party or their own private interests, without re- 
gard to the rights, or the good of the people, and ready at any time to 
plunge the nation into war if these selfish ends can be accomplished by it ; 
and in the next breath telling you, that ' you must have a strong military 
force, and place it in the hands of these very unprincipled men, that they 
may protect you against foreign aggression. 

Now at the risk of being placed in the company of the Ass, I say with 
that animal, if I am to be trodden down by a military despotism, it mat- 
ters not to me whether the head of that despotism is at Washington, Lon- 
don or Paris ; either of the two last might treat me with more lenity than 
the first, whose responsibility for abuse of power would be merged in 
that of a servile majority. 

But says one of the respectable bipeds, we don't propose to entrust our 
Government with a regular standing army, like those of France or Eng- 
land ; we know that such a thing would be destructive of liberty, for our 
public orators have always told us so ; but we wish to have a numerous, 
well organised and drilled militia — citizen soldiers — whose interests 
and feelings are the same as yours, and who can never be made instru- 
ments of tyranny. This fallacy is maintained by the most talented and 



